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ountain Lifts for Skiers 


T-bar and chair lifts (above, left and center) Rope tow is used on short slopes at most 
serve skiers at Mt. Sunapee, New Hamp- _ ski resorts. To ride safely, skiers put out- 
shire. They are probably the most popular side hand behind small of back (as in pic- 
types of lifts for all but the longest ascents. ture) and grip the rope with the palm up. 
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Gondolas shelter skiers from icy winds as they make long ascent high 
above ski-tracked slopes of Sugarbush ski area near Waitsfield, Vermont. 


Copyright 1959, Ceco Publishing Company 





Twenty-five years ago this month, three tired skiers, an innkeeper and 
a farmer devised this country’s first uphill ski pull, a rope tow, on 
Gilbert’s Hill near Woodstock. Vermont. by looping a 1,000-foot- 
long rope over pulleys and around the drum of a tractor. This primi- 
tive device created a revolution, for the convenience of riding. instead 
of climbing. uphill has become a major factor in stimulating skiing’s 
remarkable rise in popularity in the U.S. Since then, even the rope 
tow has become obsolescent, but it has inspired a wide variety of 
mechanical up-mountain conveyances (such as those pictured here). 
and the herringbone-step trail of a skier climbing a mountain under 
his own power is seldom seen now at ski centers in this country. 








Aerial tramway at Cannon 
Mountain overlooking Fran- 
conia Notch, New Hamp- 
shire, is the oldest of its kind 
in this country. Opened in 
1938, it has served as a model 
for others in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. Tourists ride it in sum- 
mer to get top-of-mountain 








view of nearby profile of the 


Old Man of the Mountain. 
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Poma lift is a French-designed device for pulling skiers 
uphill. To use, skier straddles a dise at the end of a 


stationary bar, then attendant fastens bar to moving 


Woodstock, Vermont, ski area. 


cable. Poma here is at 


Skimobile at Mt. Cranmore, New Hampshire, is the only one of its kind. Like most 


lifts, it moves constantly, but slowly enough for skiers to mount and dismount safely 





Creating an attractive gift-wrap is easy. First, wrap package in colored paper. 
Eyes for Santa Claus face are circles cut from construction paper, which 
can be purchased at any art store or dime store. A crepe paper Christmas 
ball makes the nose. A small piece of ordinary absorbent cotton is then 
shaped with the fingers to make Santa a convincing white mustache. 


When wrapping several 
gifts for one person, a 
tri-pack of harmonizing 
papers and ribbon makes 
an attractive ensemble. 
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Santa Claus face develops with a smiling mouth cut from red construction 


paper and pasted in position. Bushy white eyebrows are made of ab- 
sorbent cotton. For high-crown hat, use the same red paper (it’s white 
on under side), cut to desired shape and pasted above eyebrows. Result 
(pictured on the opposite page) is an individual, and inexpensive, wrapping. 


High-hatted snowman is 
made of celluloid bubbles. 


Fancy [rappin 


For a man’s gift, French 
newspaper, reproduced in 
wrapping paper, is trimmed 
with interesting cutouts. 
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Gay artificial flowers and 
foliage decorate caricature 
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Completed Santa Claus wrap seems to say, 
“Merry Christmas.” Especially suit- 
able for a child’s gift, it will add 
a gay note to any Christmas tree. 


Christmas-wrapping designer Alma Shon stands beside some 
of her elaborate pinatas, adapted from traditional Mexi- 
can Christmas pinata (decorated jar filled with can- 
dies). Pinata is made by pasting layers of newspaper 
scraps on a balloon until they form a hard shell. Small 
gifts are inserted through balloon opening. She then 
adds imaginative paper faces and crepe paper ribbons. 


or Christmas Wrapping 


Distinctively wrapped packages always add gayety to Christmas gift- 
opening time, so it’s well worth taking a little extra time and care to 
give your wrappings a different look. The packages pictured on these 
pages should suggest ideas that you can easily adapt. They are examples 
of the unusual gift-wraps furnished to customers by the Neiman-Marcus 
department store in Dallas. which has won a worldwide reputation for 
its specialty of fanciful and exotic wrappings for Christmas merchan- 
dise. To carry out its huge gift-wrap program (last year’s total was more 
than 250.000 packages). the store hires talented designers to develop 
new and original ideas. Chief designer is Korean Alma Shon (above, 
right), who begins her Christmas season about a week after the holidays, 
selecting novel materials, improvising, experimenting and creating 
clever variations on traditional Christmas themes. While most of the 
Neiman-Marcus gift-wrap designs are of simple materials used with 
imagination and good taste—like those illustrated here—wrappings for 
expensive merchandise are frequently elaborate and spectacular; for 
wealthy Texans, Alma and her aides have custom-wrapped gifts in 
the shape of sports cars, oil wells and papier-mache ranch houses. 
Buccaneer on tall box wears 
fancy hat and lacy collar. 





FOR A GOOD CAUSE, THESE COLORADO TEENAGERS AR 


“What will you bid for Koni Jo Mays and Barbie Aplin? They're sharp Paying for his slave, Gary Lynn waits for his change at the treas- 
in mathematics and they'll make good cooks,” calls H. F. Hamblen, — urer’s table. Gary paid $4.00 for a girl who will be expected 
a professional auctioneer who donated his services to Slave Day. to make fudge and then help him with his science homework. 








laves for a Day 


“Now, here is a brawny lad, girls—you know him as the 
captain of your football team—who will make a fine baby- 
sitter and dishwasher. How much will you bid to make 
him your slave for a day?” With build-ups such as this, an 
auctioneer offers “slaves” to the highest bidders in the 
annual charity auction at Evans (Colorado) High School. 
Slave Day was started in Evans six years ago, when the 
students decided that they could raise more money for 
their Junior Red Cross Club by “selling” 25 or 30 stu- 
dents (who volunteer their services) than by holding a 
bake sale. When the auction opens in the school gym- 
nasium. the most ‘spirited bidding usually takes place 
when rivals compete for the purchase of a favorite boy or 
girl friend, when a fimliwho is known as a good cook goes 
on the block. or when a strong boy can be bought for the 
purpose of cdrrying} schgol books home (many students 
live miles away). Last year, bidders became so enthusi- 


astic that a $5.00 limjt was placed on the sale of any slave. 


Slaves Ted Seela and Larry Fra- 
sier carry off their mistress, 
Esther Printz, who demanded 
this form of luxury treatment 
as part payment for her bid. 
In addition, the boys had to 
wash windows at Esther's house. 


Dishwashing and baby-sitting are the 
chores of harried Gary Lynn, who 
was purchased by a teacher for 
$4.50. Some girls had to buy their 
boy friends, just to save them 
from a cruel fate such as _ this. 


Expert baker Carol Ziegler, who wanted to serve a foot- Grading papers is the fate of Patty Bennett, but 
ball hero, fell into the hands of four youngsters who school principal Eric Schoenhaar had to go 


had pooled their money to satisfy boy-sized appetites. the $5.00 limit to outbid his faculty colleagues. 





Steep slopes of the dunes, piled as high as 60 feet by the wind 
provide a sandy playground for young vacationists. Skiers in 
bathing suits often come here to practice their downhill runs 
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Eerie shadows accentuate the weird shapes of the wind-blown dunes. The full colors of the desert panorama are best viewed in the morning and evening. 





THERE’S AN ALABASTER WONDERLAND IN NEW MEXICO’S 


Great White Sands 


One of the dazzling sights of the Southwest— 
Great White Sands—lies alongside U.S. Highway 
70, about 15 miles west of Alamogordo, New 
Mexico. This glistening-white sea of wavelike 
dunes, dotted with sparse clumps of desert plants 
struggling for survival, is a playground for more 
than a hundred thousand vacationists who visit the 
area each year. (The 547-square-mile expanse of 
desert was made a National Monument in 1933.) 
Despite the name, there is no sand at Great White 


Sands. The dunes are composed of pure gypsum— 


enough, according to geologists, to duplicate all 
the wallboard ever manufactured, to reproduce 
all the fireproof walls of every skyscraper in the 
U.S., and still leave a third of the desert un- 
touched. Great White Sands is constantly renew- 
ing itself, by a process that has gone on for mil- 
lions of years. It is created by rains that wash 
gypsum from the surrounding mountains onto the 
valley floor, and by underground waters that pass 
through beds of gypsum and carry it to the sur- 
face. The heat soon reduces the crystals to powder. 


Desert plant life-—62 species of plants, shrubs and trees grow in the park 

is tenacious (some shrubs put down roots to a depth of 40 feet). Ani- 
mals—lizards and mice, for example—adapt themselves to the envir- 
onment. The dune mouse pictured above feels safe in its camouflage. 


In portable picnic shelter, vacationists enjoy their noon- 
day lunch in the shade. The shelter is built on a con- 
crete slab, which can be dragged by a tractor to a new 
location in the park when the wind builds up a dune. 








HE’S FOUR FEET SEVEN INCHES TALL, BUT 


1e Air Force Has an Opening for Pau 


Being pint-sized is an asset to Paul Klatt, Jr., 31-year-old jet 
engine inspector at Westover Air Force Base, Massachusetts. 
Paul is just small enough to crawl and squeeze his way into 
the engine air intake scoops of F-104 jet fighter planes, and 
in so doing, he saves the Air Force time, money and planes. 
The reason for Paul’s job is that during take-off and flight of 
an F-104, the engine’s intake draft is so powerful that foreign 
objects—stones, tools and birds, for example—are sometimes 
drawn in with the rush of air. These objects may cause little 


damage during the flight, but if the plane lands and takes off 


all 


again with an object still lodged in the intake, a flame-out in 
mid-air is possible. Conventional means of detecting objects, 
either by inserting a portable TV camera for remote-control 
inspection or by dismantling the engine, are unreliable and 
time-consuming. By crawling into a plane’s innards, Paul can 
complete an inspection in 20 minutes; he often checks 20 
planes a day. His work has been so successful that the Air 
Force has assigned three men his size to similar jobs at other 
jet bases. In addition, pilots regard Paul with considerable 


respect—his job well done quite possibly saves their lives. 





Entering air scoop, Paul gets a boost from behind. To take this picture and the one 
below, Paul triggered a camera that he had previously inserted in the intake 


On the flight line at Westover 
base are Sergeant Ronald Hig 
gins, jet engine inspector Paul 
Klatt, Jr.. and Lieutenant Ted 
Janick, who will pilot his F 
104 with confidence. knowing 
that Klatt has inspected it 
and found no hidden damage. 
Paul represents Lockheed Air 
craft Corporation at Westover: 
he was a nightclub and tele 
vision entertainer before start 
ing in jet inspection business. 


Crawling toward the engine, Paul checks for oil leaks, cracks in the in 
take and foreign objects. His tools are a flashlight and a mirror. 
When he reaches the engine, he rolls over and crawls back out 


His job finished, Paul squeezes out of the air scoop. (He 
has been stuck only once, on his first inspection trip 
During the last year he has detected damage that ne 
cessitated the removal of the engines from 12 planes. 








Water farmers Ted and Louella Uber work 
their pools, digging lilies for shipment. 
Ted does most of the heavy work 

planting new hybrids, transplanting, 
thinning, gathering plants. Louella han- 
dles the bookkeeping and shipping, but 
when there’s a rush of orders, she puts 
on wading boots and cuts plants too. 
(Ted has devised an efficient way to 
ship water lilies—in plastic bags, with 
a little water and a very little soil; the 
plants will live as long as six weeks 
and will spring back to beauty soon 
after replanting.) The Uber pools, about 
two feet deep, have no drainage—run- 
ning water is too cold for lilies. Aquatic 
grasses in the pools add oxygen to the 
water, and fresh water is added reg- 
ularly. The Ubers also raise pool fish, 
water snails, small frogs and tadpoles, 
which help keep home pools clean and 
free of insects and algae that kill plants. 


Visitor gets expert advice on planting and culture of 
the lilies (usually fully grown plants) he has bought, 
as Ted (at left) packs the plants in waxed paper. 


Water lily bouquet, picked on special order, Greenhouse is long, covered pool where new lilies 
makes a striking decoration. With stems are started. Inspection tour includes watching for 
weak young plants, checking freshness of water. 


in water, it will last about four days. 








Red Flare is a fragrant night-blooming tropical lily 
Pygmaea Helvola is a tiny lily for small pools. 


Mme. Julian Chifflot is a large, star-shaped, hardy lily. 
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Knee-deep water is the “soil” in which water lily 
farmers Ted and Louella Uber plant, cultivate and 
harvest their crops. Since 1952, they have operated 
the Van Ness Water Gardens at Upland, California, 
where their 68 beautifully terraced and landscaped 
concrete pools are filled with choice water lilies. 
lotus, water poppies and other flowering aquatic 
plants in a hundred variations of shape, size and 
color—some delicate, others richly vivid in hue (a 
few blooms are pictured on this page). The Ubers 
ship their plants by air all over the U.S. In addi- 
tion. many people in the West drive miles to see the 
lovely lilies in the Uber water gardens and to buy 
plants for their backyard pools or tub gardens. Ted 
and Louella welcome and enjoy visitors—one of 
their great pleasures is discussing lily culture and 
passing along helpful hints to home gardeners. 





Checking an ad before weekly issue goes to News photographer Cabot takes a picture of Reporting on art activities in Taos, art and society edi- 
press, Cabot, in role of advertising man- town clerk Molly Rivera while El Creeps’ tor Regina Cooke visits painter Emil Bisttram in his 
ager, goes over a proof with grocer Tom news editor Lee Fanan conducts an inter studio. E] Creeps also employs a foreign correspond- 
MecCone. Cabot lays out the entire issue, and view. Topic under discussion: controversy ent, who takes frequent trips abroad, then returns to 
often works with his printers to set type. concerning parking meters on Taos streets. Taos to report on foreign news in a weekly column. 


the Editor of 


Editor-in-chief Cabot, who performs any job on El Creeps, from 
proofreading to delivering papers, holds a battered typewriter 
in his lap to write an editorial because his desk is too cluttered. 


Indian subscriber and faithful reader receives his copy of news- 
paper at Taos Pueblo “apartment house,” where his an- 
cestors lived many years before the Spanish came to the area. 





Editor of Spanish-language page (one of two in the 16- 
page newspaper) is Felix Valdes, who knows every 
family in the community. He is often at odds, edi- 
torially and politically, with the editor of the other 
page, who is noted for his firebrand editorials. 


be 


iL Creeps 


Oldest. most unconventional newspaper 
in New Mexico is El Crepuscola de la 
Libertad (Spanish for The Dawn of Lib- 
erty) of Taos. fondly called El Creeps 
by its 2.500 subscribers. The 124-year- 
old paper serves the community's three 
ethnic groups—descendants of the origi- 
nal Spanish who settled in the valley; 
Indians, who have lived there for 1,000 
years; and “Anglos.” who have come to 
town during the last 20 years. Publisher- 
editor of the paper is transplanted Bos- 
tonian Edward Cabot. who has put some 
unusual editorial practices in operation. 
For example, he encourages staff mem- 
bers to turn in their copy direct to the 
printers, who follow a simple policy—all 
the news is fit to print. In addition, the 
paper contains three separate editorial 
pages. As a result, El Creeps pursues a 
wide variety of editorial crusades. But 


despite this apparent disregard for pol- 


icy, Cabot’s paper makes an outstanding 
contribution to Taos: By honestly pre- 
senting all sides in a dispute, El Creeps 
squelches wild rumors and helps every- 


one to see the other person’s viewpoint. 


El Creeps’ editor came to the Southwest in 1948. 
As a busy, conscientious newsman, he has 
developed close ties with the people of Taos. 





Total Newness! 
Chevrolet trucks 
are here for ’60 


... ath revolutionary new 


lorsion - Spring suspension / 


Watch and see, 1960) Chevy trucks are going 
to make hauling history. They’ve got a 77de 
you have to feel to believe. A ride that com- 
pletely eliminates I-beam shimmy and wheel 
hight, makes handling far easier, allows faster 
safe speeds on or off the road to get more 
work done in a day’s time. The big reason is 
Chevrolet’s all-new suspension: its fully inde- 
pendent forsion-spring suspension up front, 
with wide-based coil springs in light-duty rears 
and variable-rate leaf springs in heavyweights. 
It’s a feature that lends a big hand to another 
history-making 1960 advantage —Chevy’s 
bulldozer durability. With revolutionary new 
suspension, with new strength and rigidity in 
frames, in sheet metal, in roomier-yet-lower 
cabs—these ‘60 models are tougher than any 
Chevy trucks ever made. Tougher than trucks 
long famous for long life! Your dealer’s got 
the full story, the best one he’s ever told. ... 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 


2, Michigan. 


* CHEVROLET 


Anything less is an 


old-fashioned truck! 
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In Arkansas, Mrs. Thase Dan- 
iel of Norphlet took advan- 
tage of a rare snowfall in the 
southern part of her state 
to picture this farm scene. 
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In New York, Garner A. Beck of Fort Plain was making the rounds on his rural mail route 
when he came upon this unusual wintry scene—three old-time sleighs standing in a row. 


CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE 


The White Country 


To the observant photographer, fields, streams and mountains offer 
good picture possibilities at any time of the year. The countryside 
seems to take on added interest. however, when it is covered with a 
blanket of snow. and these pictures by Chevrolet owners bring out 
the beauty of the season. Skilled cameramen are capturing more and 
more scenic photographs on black and white film. If you own a Chev- 
rolet and have black and white pictures (or color, of course) that you 
would like to see printed in FRIENDS, turn to page 31 for details. 


In New Hampshire, Dr. Seymour E. Wheelock of Den- 
ver, Colorado, pictured children enjoying a slide on 
the ice at a schoolyard in the White Mountains. 








In Arizona, Debs H. Metzong of Phoenix photographed a coun- In Kansas, Edwin Hjelm of Salina photographed a snow-banked 
try road at the base of the San Francisco Peaks, near Flagstaff. stream winding its way through Sunset Park in his home town 


In Washington, Ron Curbow of 
Mount Vernon was skiing in 
Mount Baker National For- 
est when he stopped to take 
this picture of the peak, 
just after a storm covered 
the 10,750-foot-high winter 
wonderland with fresh snow. 






























































Many comforts of home are offered in 
elaborate models of pickup camp- 
ers. The camper illustrated here is 
equipped with folding table. seats 
that fold to become a double bed. 
a sink that can be connected to 
an outside water supply, a_ stove 
that burns bottled gas. an ice box. 
lights that can be hooked into the 
truck’s electrical system—-and, in ad- 
dition, there’s plenty of storage space. 





























IT’S EASY TO TURN A PICKUP INTO A 


Portable Iamily Camp 


trailer-tents and portable 


Manufacturers have developed many ingenious accessories 


kitchens, for example—that can be used with automobiles to make outdoor living com- 


fortable and convenient for the growing number of families who like to spend their va- 
cations and weekends camping out. One of the most recent “inventions” for the 
convenience of the outdoorsman is the pickup camper, a prefabricated cabin that is 
designed to fit on the load bed of a pickup truck. (It is easily lifted to and from the 
truck bed by a set of hydraulic or mechanical jacks.) Made of aluminum and bolted to 
the truck, the pickup camper provides easy-to-move, weatherproof living space for the 
hunter, fisherman or camper who wants a comfortable shelter for his family on a week- 
end outing. The vacationist driving a pickup camper has the advantage of being able 
to venture into remote and rugged areas. park at a good site and be all set for relax- 
ation—without the trouble of making or breaking camp. At present, nearly 50 manufac- 
turers are turning out pickup campers, in models ranging from simple shelters priced 
at $150, to camping palaces-on-wheels that cost more than $1.000. Rentals are also 
available. The camper shown, made by Highway Cruisers of California, Inc.. is an inter- 
mediate model mounted for easy vacationing on a Chevrolet Fleetside pickup truck. 





New-model pickup campers are displayed on a manufac- 
turer’s lot. Windows on most models are screened and 
the panes can be opened for ventilation. (A few cab- 
ins come equipped with picture windows.) Some camp- 
ers have roof panels that extend to provide a “porch.” 
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Camp-on-wheels is compact but comfortable and is 
easy to load for travel. Chairs and picnic equip- 
ment can be stored under the beds in the cabin. 
4 few models with extensions over the truck 
cab have as much space as a 14-foot-long trailer. 
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Double-deck bunks are built-in in this 
model, which means that cooking and 
eating must be done outdoors. The 
bunks come equipped with mattresses 
and are long enough for six-footers. 


Matched combination of truck and 
camper appeals to many owners 
because of its neat appearance. 
The camper makes little change 
in the truck’s handling quali 
ties on the road; it has 

sway than a trailer, even in a 
strong crosswind An owner 
does not need an additional li- 
cense to operate the camper, 
and passengers are allowed to 
ride in the cabin, since the unit 
is considered part of the truck. 





come 
try the car with 
so much that’s 


so much 
that’s 


‘saw 
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There's nothing like a new car—and no new car 
like a ’60 Chevrolet. The Bel Air 2-Door Sedan. 


Every tasteful line of this superlative ’60 Chevrolet seems to tell the luxury cars to move over—from the proud jut of its prow to the 
saucy cut of its rear deck. §§ And the hushed elegance of its roomier new Body by Fisher repeats the refrain—with finely tailored 
fabrics, sofa-wide seats and a lower-than-ever transmission tunnel that'll please you right down to your toes. You'll luxuriate, too, 
in the way this new Chevy’s Full Coil ride—insulated from road shock and noise by thicker, newly designed body mounts—rivals 


the poise of even the costliest cars. ff Yet, sumptuous as this 60 Chevy is, it remains more dedicated than ever to those proved 
economy and dependability. There’s a choice of two standard engines that do marvelous things with mileage— 


Chevrolet virtues 
the famed Hi-Thrift 6, savin’est 6 in any full-size car, and a new Turbo-Fire V8 that gets more miles on a gallon of regular while 


ey 


giving you more “‘git” at normal speeds. Your dealer’s the man to see for the details, including the one we Z % 
know will delight you most of all—the low price you pay for this superlative Chevrolet luxury! Chevrolet 7 CHEVROLET 2 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. JJ nearest to perfection a low-priced car ever came! . RE 





An Adventure With Kiiends 


Exploring Jungle Cities of the 


Hidden deep in the forests of Central America lie hundreds of ruined cities built by 
the ancient Maya Indians, a people who developed a highly cultured civilization 
that flourished a thousand years before Columbus discovered the New World. In 
recent years, archeologists and many amateur explorers interested in Maya history 
have made expeditions far into the jungle, to search out and study those ruins— 
great pyramids, lavishly ornamented temples and palaces, handsome stone carvings 
—in the hope of gaining new knowledge to solve some of the mysteries of this lost 
world. Two of those non-professional explorers are Ron Callvert of Detroit and 
Francis Murphy of Portland, Oregon. They met a few years ago in the jungle of 
Mexico's Yucatan peninsula while on vacation trips to Maya sites (see map, next 
page), and since then have explored together. This month they will make their 
Jog: Ae Maya area. (The pictures on this and the next four pages are a 
many taken by Callvert on earlier trips.) While a number of ancient Maya 

an have been restored. by archeologists, there are many little-known sites still 
to be uncovered, jungle-surrounded ruins that are almost inaccessible, requiring 
difficult hiking and climbing. These are the places that attract Callvert and Murphy. 


(Continued) 





EXPLORING JUNGLE CITIES OF 
THE MAYA—continued 


MEXICO 


<< CENTRAL 
e. _ AMERICA 


Temple atop pyramid (155 feet 
high) at Tikal in Guatemala 

one of the first great Maya 
cities—is reached by precipi- 
tous stairway built centuries 
ago. This temple is one of sev 
eral at Tikal (site is pictured 
on preceding page) now be- 
ing restored by archeologists 
of University of Pennsylvania. 
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Thatch-roofed Jungle Hotel at Tikal site offers 
simple but comfortable accommodations for 
visitors to Guatemala’s Maya ruins. (Its op- 
erator is also a guide.) Tikal is reached by 
two-hour plane flight from Guatemala City 
to a landing strip hacked out of the jungle. 


Explorer Callvert studies ruin at ancient city 
of Mayapan in Yucatan. During declining 
years of Maya civilization it was a com- 
munity of 15,000. The site was partially 
cleared by archeologists some years ago, 
but now the jungle is moving back over it 


Small clearing in jungle is reached by Callvert- 
Murphy exploration party in off-the-beaten 
track area of Mayapan. Much of the re 
gion is covered by scrub forest, and many 
small ruins are mounded with dirt, hidden 
in thickets or entangled with creeping vines. 


The Maya civilization had its beginnings as early as 1000 B.C. Mexico. When the Spaniards began their conquest of Yucatan 
and reached its peak between 300 and 900 A.D. in Guatemala, in 1517, the Maya civilization that had endured for many cen 


Honduras and Mexico’s Yucatan peninsula. Apparently the 
Maya then abandoned many of their southern cities. No one 


knows why—epidemic, rebellion or soil exhaustion may be the 
reason. Between 900 and 1200 A.D. the center of the civiliza- 


tion seems to have been northern Yucatan. Around the 10th — those lost cities, to piece together the Maya story, but there 


century they were invaded by warlike 


Toltecs from central 


Towering pyramid at Uxmal, 100 feet 
high, is crowned by temple known 
as the House of the Magician. It 
is the highest, and was probably 
the principal, temple in this great 
Maya ceremonial city that flour- 
ished from the seventh to the 10th 
centuries. The structure is com- 
posed of five separate temples 
which were built at different times. 
Uxmal is one of Mexico’s better- 
known Maya sites; it is readily 
accessible by paved road from the 
city of Merida, provincial capital 
of Yucatan, and is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with tourists. 


Steep steps on facade of Pyramid 
of the Magician, typical of Maya 
architecture, make climb and de- 
scent hazardous for modern explor- 
ers. (This stairway was used by 
the Maya to reach the sacred tem- 
ple at the top.) Note careful cutting 
and fitting of stones in structure. 


turies had declined. 


been swallowed up by the jung 


\ few old ceremonial centers were still 


occupied, but most of the elaborate and solid Maya cities had 


Modern explorers—Ron 


Callvert and Francis Murphy among them—are investigating 


are many important archeological secrets still to be learned. 





On Caribbean shore stand ruins of Tulum, a Maya city that may have 


EXPLORING JUNGLE CITIES OF THE MAYA— 


continued 
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Stucco carving decorating ruin at Palenque is an ex- 
ample of the fine work executed by Maya artists of 
1,000 years ago. The figure, believed to be a priest 
or high official, is among the few that have withstood 
the passage of time and the hot, damp clim .te. Pa- 
lenque, in the rain-forest region of Chiapas in Mexico, 
is considered by many students of Maya culture the 
most beautiful of all the ancient cities. In this re- 
gion, Maya civilization reached its highest peak of 
artistic achievement, around the seventh century. The 
buildings are noted for the exquisite modeling of the 
many bas-relief figures the Maya carved in stone, 
chisels. Like the ancient Greeks, the 
Maya often applied paint to ornamental architecture 
and carved figures; here and there traces of paint 
can still be seen. (Cameraman Callvert reports that 
it is against the law for visitors to remove any relics 
or artifacts from Maya temples. “All you can bring 
back,” he says, “is photographs—and insect 


using stone 


bites.”’) 


Ruins reveal culture of ancient Maya 
) y 


The accomplishments of the ancient Maya are especially im- 
pressive when it is realized that they developed their high 
culture at a time when other peoples in the New World lived 
as savages. The finest achievements of the Maya were in the 
fields of mathematics, astronomy, art and architecture. They 
understood the concept of “zero” even before it was under- 
stood in Europe. They created an accurate calendar, made 


scientific studies of the planets, even predicted eclipses. They 


perfected a complex written language. Their artists had a 
remarkable sense of design and great skill in carving. The 
temples and pyramids that they constructed were architec- 
tural masterpieces. The ruined jungle cities of the Maya hold 
many tantalizing mysteries about their culture; not the least 
Americans were able to 
build as well as they did without knowledge of the wheel, 


of the riddles is how these ancient 


without metal tools and without beasts of burden to aid them. 


Astronomical observatory (studying the sun and stars was a major interest of the 
Maya) is one of many massive pre-Columbian structures found at Chichen Itza, 
a late Maya cultural center in Yucatan. Its buildings show the influence of the 
more barbaric Toltecs from the north, who invaded the city about the 10th century. 


been occupied when the Spanish began their conquest of Mexico 
in 1517. Archeologists studied the site some 25 years ago, but 
it is so inaccessible that few people have visited it since then. 
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Studying crumbling ruins at Mayapan, explorer 
Francis Murphy photographs stone relics. 
Maya cities were usually undefended, but 
because of various warlike factions, Maya- 
pan was surrounded by a stout stone wall. 





Mosaic facade of building at Uxmal (believed 
to be a ceremonial temple) is composed 
of thousands of carved stones meticulously 
fitted to form an intricate design. Tem- 
ple interiors were plastered and often 
decorated with brilliantly executed murals. 
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Elaborate stylized ornamentation covers Temple 
of Masks at Kabah, a ruined terraced city 
nine miles from Uxmal; in ancient times 
the two cities were connected by a wide 
stone causeway built by the Maya. (Mrs 
Ron Callvert is pictured at the site.) 


Grotesque but realistic face, skillfully chiseled in 
stone, decorates entrance to the main temple at 
Hochob, an almost forgotten and rarely visited 


ancient Maya city in the Campeche jungle. 





Powell, was an acting 


high-spot. 
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IN HIS ROLE OF ADMIRAL HALSEY 


agney Serves Another 


Although the Pentagon probably won’t agree, James Cagney 
rates some sort of military medal. Up to this year, the 30th in 
his movie career, the veteran actor has worn an American mili- 
tary uniform in seven films (in two others, he “volunteered” 
his services in the Royal Canadian Air Force and in the OSS). 
Cagney’s “military” history dates back to the Civil War, in 
which he served a short hitch in the Union army. He gained 
more experience during World War I, in which he fought as 
a doughboy in the trenches in France. In the peacetime years, 
he switched his service allegiance and served both as a Navy 
seaman and as a cocky Marine pilot. Jimmy went back to sea 
again during World War II and commanded the Navy supply 
ship U.S.S. Reluctant in the south Pacific. In 1950, he became 
a plebe at West Point, where, it is assumed, the “combat 
veteran” helped less experienced cadets learn the art of war. 
In his latest movie, The Gallant Hours, he obtains his highest 
rank in the role of Admiral William F. (“Bull”) Halsey, Jr. 
(Cagney as the admiral is pictured at the left.) The movie, a 
Cagney-Montgomery production, pictures Bull Halsey during 
the most critical days of the war in the Pacific and shows how 
he outfoxed the Japanese commander to save Guadalcanal. 


as a cadet in the 1950 film, West Point Story; and as a 
daredevil Marine pilot in Devil Dogs of the Air in 1935. 
Including his latest film, The Gallant Hours, Cagney has 
made 62 movies during his 30-year career in Hollywood. 


A “man of many hats,” the actor is pictured (from left to right) 
as he played George M. Cohan in an Academy Award-win- 
ning performance in Yankee Doodle Dandy in 1942; as a 
rowdy, trouble-making recruit in The Fighting 69th in 1940; 
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EARL TUTTLE MAKES AND GIVES AWAY 


1500 Toys a Year 


Santa will never have to worry about his Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, branch toyshop as long as Earl Tuttle keeps producing. “Tut.” 


who is 78 years old and a retired drycleaner, has been making 
wooden toys for needy children in his community since 1948. The 
scrap wood from which he makes toy trucks, wheelbarrows and 
pieces of furniture is donated by a local lumber company. Tut 


works throughout the year on the project. He is pictured here with 
the first models built in his home workshop for the 1959 season. 








HOBBIES 


Joel Rose of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, is still too young 
to have done much traveling, but his hobby interest 
—maps—has helped him to "visit" and to learn about 
countries and cities all over the world. Joel has 
both ancient and modern maps in his collection, and 
he often makes his own maps of interesting regions. 





Henry Schleusner of Garner, lowa, who is now 81 years 
old, has spent half his life trying to rediscover the 
varnishing secrets of the old Italian violin-makers. 
Schleusner is experimenting with a new varnish 
that he recently developed, but he says, "I can't 
announce any success, but something may come of it." 
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Colorful wrapping on a Christ- 


ee. 
mas present delights a young 
ster as much as the gift in- 
side the box, and suggestions 
for making such packages are “ 
given on pages 4 and 5. This 4 
month’s cover picture was taken % 
by photographer Bob Hughes. : 
“6 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ''FRIENDS" 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
; : the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
' pt mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 


Mrs. Harry I. Martin of Vallejo, California, has been sk lel “s = Z 

collecting sterling silver souvenir spoons from all pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
over the world for 14 years. Of her collection of 450 
spoons, 80 are mounted and hung for display on a glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
ay cicadas oe tisoeaat crest tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 


send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 


photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 





duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
I I I 
PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
y — third P ‘ “ap : . . 
Tag A Bae teen tee (all about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
others). 3, Hanson Carroll—Black Star. 4-5, ace 2 ton ee a 1 ae trot 2 
Eat Muslin Ser, 67 debe tine~ Magazine, 3 135 Gene ral Motor Building, Detroit 2, 
Black Star. 8, Nolan Patterson—Black Star Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


(top); Josef Muench (bottom). 9, Nolan Pat- . : 2 
terson—Black Star. 10-11, S$. Marden Kabel. and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 


12-13, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 14-15, Bob Smaliman. 
20-21, Joseph H. Wherry. 30, Harvey Caplin. 




















**FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 














ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 


for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. :- 





